“ These were more noble than those of Thessalonica, in that they received the Worp 
with all readiness of mind, and searched the Scriptures daily, whether those things were 
90.2—* Prove all things; hold fust that which is good.” —Acts, xvii. 11. Thes. v. 21. 
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AUTHORITY IN RELIGION. 


is In inculeating, preaching, of teaching, 
ie either the doctrinal, or practical parts of 
Christianity, no other authority, or evi- 
me dence should be appealed to, than that 
Se principle of light and truth, which God 
has fixed in the minds of all men. The 
further this proposition is examined, and 

the closer it is considered, the more im- 
portant will it appear. Allied, and inti- 
mately connected with this, is another 
proposition equally important, viz. that 

no ability short of that immediately af- 
forded by the spirit of trath itself, can 
qualify the preacher, or teacher to ad- 
dress himself properly and effectually to 

this kind of authority. Here the qualifi- 
cation to impart, and that also to receive 
instruction, are equally the gifts of God, 

= and no man can command either, by the 
™ mere effort of his will, or any of the fac- 
© ulties within its controul. Nothing is ea- 
sier than to appeal to scripture, or great 
natites for the authority of a dogma, or an 
© opinion; but nothing is, at the same time, 
more vain and futile. Such is, perhaps, 
m most of the teaching and preaching done 
m inthe world: and it is not because there 
m is not enough of it, that the world is not 
Se reformed; but because such teaching is 

| good for nothing, or worse than nothing. 
What theologians call natural religion, 
_ or that light which men have independent 
of books, or of men, however they are in 
» the practice of crying it down, is the only 
» froper authority, then, to which an ap- 
peal can be made for the truths of Chris- 
tianity : for what they call revealed reli- 
gion, or the scriptures, cannot, in the -na- 
ture of things, be a revelation to any one, 
without that divine light which they call 
natural religion. Thus this natural reli- 
gion, turns out to be, at last the very foun- 
Vol. XIV. 


= 


dation of Christianity. It is, in fact, the 
only religion that is revealed; and the 


} other is the natural, to speak more cor- 


rectly, being addressed only to the natu- 
ral or external senses of mankind. The 
following extract from an able writer 
runs so parallel with these views, that I 
will quote it: 


“ Natural religion is the only foundation 
upon which revelation can be supported, 
and which must be understood, before any 
man is capable of judging either of the 
nature, or evidence of Christianity: And 
I am persuaded that it isto the want of a 
due knowledge of the first principles of 
all religion, those mistakes about the 
Christian are owing, that have obscured 
the simplicity of it, and prejudiced many 
against entertaining and believing it. If 
natural religion is not part of the religion 
of Christ, it is scarce worth while to en- 
quire what his religion is. If it be, then 
the preaching natural religion is preach- 
ing Christ. The religion of Christ must 
be understood, before it can, or ought to 
be believed ; and that it must. be proved 
to be a consistent, and rational religion, 
before they can be under any obligation to 
reccive it. 


“And, indeed, why should not eve 
man insist upon those things? The only 
consequence that. I can imagine can flow 
from it is, not that the cause of Christiani- 
ty will suffer, which will stand the test of 
the most impartial inquiry, but that the 
rigid Directors of the faith and con- 
sciences of men will lose their authority, 
and human schemes and creeds, that have 
been setup in the room of Christianity, 
will fall into the contempt they so justly 
deserve. 

«—— Tt is my hearty prayer to the 
Father of Lighis, andthe Ged of Trnth, 
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that all Auman authority in “matters ot 
faith, may come to a full end ; and that 
every one, who hath reason [and divine 
light] to direct him, anda soul to save, 
may be his own judge in every thing that 
concerns his eternal welfare, without any 
prevailing regard to the dictates of falli- 
ble men, or fear of their peevish and im- 
potent censures.” 


RELIGION, 
How it may be lost. 


A great deal too much has been said 
and written abeut obtaining religion, but 
too little about the different ways of losing 
it. A man may write away his religion. 
He may also ¢a/k itaway; and more re- 
ligion is disposed of in these two ways 
than most people are aware of. Many 
are in tie practice of making too cheap of 

their religion (if we may use the expres- 
sion.) ‘hey can talk about it on all oc- 
casions—they are always ready—always 
full, Let them pursue this course long 
enough, and it will, generally, be found 
that their religion has lost its essence. 
Religion may be compared to some of 
those very evafourable liquors, which 
when left unstofifed, lose their spirit, and 
nothing remains but a dead, flatbody, hav- 
ing indeed, to the eye of a superficial ob- 
server, all the appearance of the genuine 
liquor, but when examined bv the froter 
tests, is found to be a counterfeit. 

These remarks apply to a large share 
of that material, so very commen in the 
world, called religion; and a very busy, 
bustling, noisy thing it is. It has great 
place in all the modern schemes for pro- 
moting, professedly, the cause of Christ, 
such as Bible Societies, Missionary Socie- 
tiés, &c. &c. It sounds a trumpet betore 
it—makes known its “alims-deeds”—re- 

ceives honour of men—loves distinction— 
seeks the uppermost rooms at feasts, and 
the chief seats in the synagogue. Such is 
the religion with which Christendom is 
filled at the present moment, which the 
world runs after, and by which the world 
is deceived. But the day approaches 
when many will be broughtto see that the 
salt has lost its savour, and the language 


— 
will go for th—* O my soul, come not thou 
into theiv secret: unto. their assemblies, 
mine honour, be not thou united”! 
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BATES’ DOCTRINES 
es OF FRIENDS. 
To the Meeting for Sufferings of Ohi 
Meeting : 


‘The second chapter of this work treats 
of rewards and punishments. And which 
“ necessarily embraces,” we are told, “ the 
immortality of the soul, and the resur- 
rection from the dead”; which, with 
“other divine truths”—*are (it is said) 
brought to by the Gospel.” This is 
repeated several times in the first part of § 
the chapter ; but we are not informed of # 
the precise meaning which the author at- 
taches to the term “Gospel,” until we 
come to the twenty-fifth page, where we 
are given to understand that the “ New & 
Testament”’ is the Gospel, to which he al- 
ludes. And in another place (p. 30) the ‘ 
writer speaks of the views “ presented to & 
us through the medium of divine revela- ‘ 
tion,” referring to the scriptures. Now 
the “New Testament” is nofthe Gospel; § 
nor did it, or any other book, or history, 
ever bring “ life and immortality to light.” 
On the contrary, by dwelling in it, and de- # 
pending on it, the “life” has been killed § 
in thousands, and veiled in mortality, in] 
darkness. ‘The views taken by our“ prim- 
itive Friends” on this subject are well ex- & 
pressed in the following quotation from J 


Francis Howgill, fi. 418. quarto edit. of @ 
1670: 


“First of all, to instance that which is 
holden out by the reformed Protestants, 7 
is, that the writings of Matthew, Mark, / 
Luke and John, and several epistles, is the | 
Gospel which the primitive disciples and | 
ministers preached and published, and ; 
which people did receive, and by believing is 
the sound thereof was accounted Chris- 
tians and believers. 4 

“We would have all to know, the Gos- 7 
pel was preached to Abraham before Mat- © 


thew or Mark, or any of the Apostles} ; 
wrote a word: Moreover, we would have § 
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all to know, that Christ had preached 
glad tidings to the captives, and some of 

the disciples had preached the word of 
the Kingdom, before Matthew, or Mark, 

~ or Luke, or John had wrote a word; my 
© reasons are divers; Matthew, Mark, 
Luke and John must needs hear and see 
that done which they testified of, before 
they wrote ; and if Matthew, Mark, Luke 

™ and John be the Gospel (the writings of 
them I intend) then the disciples could 

not preach it before it was given forth ; 
and if the epistles be a part of the Gospel, 

this the disciples could not preach before 

it was written; for Paul succeeded and 

= was converted after divers of the Apos- 
© tiles had preached the Gospel; so then 
©, doubtless the disciples and Apostles had 
; something te say and declare and publish, 
©) before any of the New Testament was 
))) written; and it is manifested that they 
©) were not sent out to preach the law, nor 
the ordinances of the first covenant, af- 
1) ter Christ was offered up, the end of the | 


first: So then there-was something and | 
His something which was preached by 
"esthem, andisto be published now to all | 
Psthat are ministers by the Holy Ghost, | 
and that is infew words, the power of God, , 
was before the New Testament 
) (so called) though the words declare of it, | 


but is not it.”—— 


» “Largely I might speak of this hidden 
mystery, as to demonstrate what the Gos- 
) pel of Christ was and is, but in what I 
NMhave already said, they that are any 
WRhing spiritual minded will judge, that the 


) uke and John, and the epistles, were not 
) the everlasting Gospel, but it was a thing 
» beyond and above, and before any of these 
Writings were, although they all in their 
Several ages, bore testimony of it, viz. the 
_ power of God, which condemns sin in the 
‘flesh, and mortifies the deeds thereof, and 

Bives victory over it, and taketh up all 
ng | that believein it into one life, power and 
| virtue, into pure peace, and heavenly 

contentment, and perfect satisfaction ; 
os~ So you who are calling the letter the Gos- 
at- Wypel, or the New Testement writings the 
les. Gospel, F would ask you a question also, 
av® i? When was there a time since the first 


Nandred years after Christ, or in that time 


till now, that these words and writings 
have not been spoken and preached, 
bought and sold as a Gospel, not only in 
the church of Rome, but also among them 
that are separated from her, even until 
now, this hath been preached to nations, 
kindred, tongues and people; and if the 
writings be the everlasting Gospel, then 
how doth John say, or why did he so say, 
that the everlasting gospel should go forth 
again, and be preached again after the 
apostacy,or to bring out the apostacy ? 
But it clearly implies the word had been 
preached, and published; and the tem- 
porary writings which were given forth 
at divers times had been preached up for 
Gospel these many hundred years, which 
many have received by tradition ; but the 
power of God, and the gift of God, by 
whichand from which the ministers of 
Christ in all ages ministered, hath been 
wanting, if not altogether lost, for the most 
part among them that are called Chris- 
tians.” 

Neither are the scriptures a “divine 
revelation” tous, buta Aisteru only of what 
was revealed to others. “The Society,” 
says the author, “ have always considered 
itimproper to indulge im sfeculation on 
subjects connected with religion, whick 
Divine Goodness has not seen fit to re- 
veal.” There is much trutlt in this re- 
mark, and had you, my friends, closely 
adhered to this rule, you had certainly 
expunged many things in the work be- 
fore me, as sfreculations, which have been 
retained. In vain does any man quote 
the scriptures, as authority for his opin- 
ions ; for if they have not been imme- 
diately revealed to his own mind, by the 
Holy Spirit, they deserve no better name 
as it respects Aim than sfecu/ations. 

On the subject of future rewards and 
punishments, the writer presents nothing 
but common-place matter, in which there 
is little to praise or blame. He showsan 
anxiety to locate the spiritual world, or 
rather to make a face of it: but “where, 
or what this f/ace may be, is not,” he 
says, “our business to enquire with cu- 
rious and vain philosophical speculation.” 
Now it must be evident to you, that to 
make a/lace of it, is just as much “ spec- 
ulation,” as it would be to assign any 
particular part of space for that placer 
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“In my Father’s house are many man- 
ont I go to prepare a filace for you.” 
These words were addressed to the dis- 
cihles, and for their use—adapted to their 
tunderstanding, and affrehension of things, 
and for their consolation. But seeing that 
Divine Goodness “Aas not seen fit to 
veal” their real and true import and 
meaning, either to you, or to Elisha Bates, 
T must take the liberty to say, that nei- 
ther of you had any right to speculate 
upon them, or to appeal to them as au- 
thority to maintain your individual opin- 
ion. It is only those things that are re- 
vealed to us, and each of us, that dciong 
tous; and when this limit is infringed, 
we are liable to the rebuke in the twen- 
ty-third chapter of Jeremiah: 
fore, behold, I am against the prophets, 
saith the Lord, that steal my wordsevery 
one from his neighbour.” 

The author refers to the scriptures as 
toa “divine revelation.” There cannot, 
perhaps, be a greater abusc of terms than 
this; never was counsel more darkened 
by words without knowledge. It is the 
same as to talk of seeing with another 
man’s eyes, and hearing with another 
man’s ears! Toevery soul indeed is re- 
vealed a state of happinessand misery. A 


state of freace to the obedient, and to the - 


rebellious, a state of remorse: and this 
feeling is more or less vivid and intense, 
as the soul approaches the extremes of 
virtue, or of vice. This revelation truly 
belongs to us, and deeply concerns us; 
‘and we can appeal to the conscience of 
every man, or “to that of God in every 
man’s consctence,” for the truth ‘and re- 
- ality of it; and to appeal to any otter au- 
thority is as vain, as it is needless. All 
beyond this limit is sfeculation, or worse. 

To the humble and righteous man, it 
pleases Divine Goodnéss, to give, at times, 
an earnest of good things to come ; his soul 
experiences a peace which the world can- 
not give, and the measure of his happiness 
is full. He loses al/ consciousness of time 
and “PLACE,” and “MANSIONS,” and his 
language is—“ itis enough.” Why would 
you extend your rescarches beyond this? 
Or why refer to any other authority than 
this? Why, in short, solicit the atten- 
ign of men to any other “ Gospel” than 


“There- | 


this—the of Gott unto salvation 
A power to be Known, felt; experienced, 


|| inevery man, and no twherk elie: 


Allthat is given ‘us to knot on this sub- 
ject, is, that our heavenly Father hath », 
formed us, that a state of happiness is thus 
inseparably connected with virtue, and 
fisery with vice; and this is, doubtless, 
enough for usto know. This established 
order of things has been called rewarile 
and frunishments; but whatever ideas 
may be formed in the mind, as to the ex- 
tent and meaning of these terms, all tha 3 
we certainly know, or that is revealed 6 & 
us on the subject, is what I have express- & 
ed in the above sentence. A large pro § 
portion of theological speculators who 
have written on this subject, have given iy 
to punishments a vindictive character, and Bm 
made an infinitely good and merciful Be- i 
ing, the immediate author and contrive 7 
of them ; thus reeking his vengeance ani § 
his anger on the wicked. And, indeed, ii 
we are to accept the scriptures as a “ Di 
vine revelation” to ws, as the author ur 
der review would seem to imply, there i: 
much to be found in those writings tt 
confirm and establish such views. Bu 
when we reflect that our benificent Cre 
ator in his dealings with mankind, has, ny 
infinite condescension, adapted his instruc 5 
tions to their state, and comprehensicia 
we may safely reject the speculations (@ 
these w riters, when they cite such scrip 
tures, and give them a literal applicatioug 
as containing “the truths of God”: any 
that without derogating from their 
ineness, or authenticity, Those revel: 3m 
tions were for other times, and ofthe y 
states, and not for us. They belonged 
those to whom they were immediately rr 
vealed. Ant that, and only that, which 
is immediately revealed to us, belongs, iif 
like manner to us, and to us only. om 

I will now close my remarks on these) 
two first chapters of the work before me) a 
by adding some extracts from “ primitive) a 
Friends” writings, on the subjects © My 
which they treat. And may I not invite) 
you, my friends, to a closer attention (0 
many of these ancient writings, as. col 
taining more deep and spiritual views 
things, than our modern productions’ 
Would not such a perusal prepare an¢ 
open your minds ta receive, or at least, * 
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Serr, the rehearsal, er revival, of those 
ancient testimonies, by some of your bre- 
thren, now Idbouring in this cause ? 


Extracts from“ Truth held forth and 
maintained, according to the testimo- 
ny of the holy prophets, Christ and his 
apostles, &c. ‘with some account of the 
judgments of the. ord upon New Eng- 
jand,” &c.—By Thomas Maule, of Sa- 
lem, printed 1695. 


Concerning the wonderful and myste- 
rious trees in the Garden of Eden. p. 220. 


« Now some wili have the tree of knowl- 
edge of good and.evil, to be a natural 
tree, planted by God in Paradise; with 
whom I will not much contend, but of 
such a nature it was, that whosoever did | 
eat thereof should have their eyes opened } 


‘against themselves, and so be as Gods, to 


know both good and evil; then might it 
be, that God would ierintahs Adam both |, 
inwardly and outwardly, of what he did 
inwardly, and in his heart, either forbid 
or teach, that he would likewise, for the 


- greater evidence set before his eyes. But 


withal this may be granted, that what was 
eutwardly done, the same happened in- 


evardly in the heart of Adam, that he was | 


there tempted by the seed of the serpent, 
viz: to make some account and reckon- 
ing of his own wisdom, will, and nature, | 
and not submit himself unto God, as void 
of allname, knowledge, or work, but to }, 
be something of himself. And there are 
two causes for it, first, because the prom- | 
ise is, that ‘ the seed of the woman shall 
bruise the head of the serpent.” Now I 
do not read of any natural or living ser- 
pent, whose licad was so bruised by the 
seed of the woman; therefore it may be 
said, as the spiritual seed of the woman 
{or Christ) was in the Acart of Adam, so 
likewise was the serfient’s seed ; for man 
was made good, and not of the substance 
ef God, therefore it is that man turns him- 
self always from God, and inclineth to his 
wn Vanity: for what is the devil, sin, 
death, and hell, but nothing,even as many 
of the fathers have wrote, especially 
Thaulerus, that God never created them, 
for they are a non-entity, a not-being, 
which is perfectly opposite to entity and 
dcing ; and this might be the devil that 
dwelt in Adam which seduced him, as al- 


so in Lucifer. The other cause is this, 
that the scriptures likewise witness, that 
the city of God, and the heavenly Jerusa~ 
lem, and the kingdom of God, is afaradise 
within his peofile ; and further, that God 
and his almighty word istheir paradise, 
the tree of life, the temple, where they 
dwell, walk, sacrifice and pray, as like- 
wise are his people and paradise: and 
that the beast spoken of in the Revela- 
tions, which the whole world, both great 
and smail, do at this day worship in their 
hearts, as likewise the tree of knowledge 
of good and evil is within men.” —— 

“To this interpretation agreeth true 
divinity, that this tree in the substance 
| thereof is nothing else but man’s own wilk 
| and kuowledge, of which alone in all the 
earthly paradise of this wide world of 
| men’s hearts, they ought not to eat, but to 
account it forbidden, except they will eat 
| _of death and destruction. For as soon 
,as Adam fell, by eating of this tree, 
the tree was immediately planted in his 
mind, and afterwards derived into all the 
branches and fruit thereof, so that as the 
| same word, precept, and forbidding was 
/ commanded to all, so is the same fall, all 


, men which are in Adam, have now eaten 
of death, and received from the serpent 
| this undigested poison. So that it it easi- 
| ly perceived how man is his own greatest 
enemy, and what he ought to think of 
himself, of his own will, understanding, 
| wisdom and knowledge, seeing it is the 
council, seed, wisdom, knowledge, and 
| head of the serpent, which must by Christ, 
be bruised in the children of men.” —— 

«“ What is it that men think is the beast 
of which Daniel writeth, that ‘ resisteth 
and blasphemeth the most high, and kill- 
eth the saints’? Is it not that old serpent 
that overthrew Adam and Eve? And 
what is the tree of knowledge of good 
and evil? What is the shameless king 
and antichrist of which Daniel wrote, and 
Paul to the Thessalonians? And what is 
that many headed beast which the whole 
world adoreth, which is spoken of in the 
Revelations? And what issin? what is 
death 2 what is the devil himself, but ev- 

ery man’s own will, wisdom, reason, reli- 
gion, righteousness, skill, delight, for which 
‘cause, Paul calleth it ‘ death itself,’ ‘enmi- 


ty against God,’ and ‘folly before him” 
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‘ing their first father Adam, and perceive 


 ASHORT CREED. 


and the apostle James calls it, ‘earthly,’ 
human,’ ‘ devilish wisdom,’ because these 
three are one and the same.” 
“And many are they that talk of his 
[ Adam’s] eating, and pretend to detest it, 
aid him for it, yet themselves eat of it, 
even as fe hath done, which doth mani- 
fest the miserable state of men, who pre- : 
-pare a rod for themselves, by giving sen- 
terice against their own life, by condemn- 


not themselves fastin the same trap. Here 
then consider diligently, what man’s will, 
knowledge and understanding is, where 
they think they may come into the pre- 
sence ef God; whereas indeed it is noth- 
jing but the bitterness of death, and the 
fruit of the forbidden tree ; how few are 
there among men that perceive this, or 


| that could not be the forbidden fruit. And 
the serpent was that which tempted man 
from the simplicity of the truth, and 
through subtility led him out from inno- 
cency and life, (wherein God had placed 
him) to feed upon the fruit of the tree ot 
knowledge, which was desireable to the 
carnal or woman’s part that was not con- 
tent with the pure, innocent and simple 
being, wherein God at first placed man 
over the rest of the creation, and wherein 
he was more peculiar aud near to the 
Lord than the other creatures, and might 
have fed upon the tree of life which was 
above the serpent and his subtility, and 
beyond that knowledge of good and evil 
which that got into, which went out from 3 
the life of truth and innocency: and 
which let in the temptation and subtility 


will learn to put off, deny, fear, mortify or 
kill his own will and wisdom? Nay, ra- 
ther do they not hold it fast, extol and 
value it as fine gold? When indeed it is 
eternal death; and truly in this misery the 


that betrayed the simplicity in man, and 


ahole world lieth sick, and few is the 
number of those blessed ones, who are de- 
jivered from themselves, and their own 
wills, power and wisdom, but are a small 
remnant, and few in number, ‘as one of a 
city, and two of a tribe,’ that find this 
straight gate, and enter in at it.” 

Of the Serfient and forbidden fruit. 

“ Also the priestsignorance and dark- 
ness hath appeared, who have affirmed 
that the forbidden fruit which the ser- 
pent tempted Eve to eat of, was an afifile. 
From which dream of theirs the picture 
of a snake and an apple in its mouth in ‘a 
tree, with the image ofa man and a woman 
are set up at the beginning of bibles, and 
in many other places, from which some 
have imagined that the serfrent which de- 
guiled Eve was a visible creature or beast 
of the field, which for that time had pow- 
erto speak and present an apple todeceive 
Eve withal ; when as God gaid to man 
and woman before the fall, “behold I 
have given you every herl bearing seed 
ahat is upon the face of all the earth, and 
every tree in the which is the fruit of a 
tree yielding seed, tg you it shall be for 
meat.” Gen. i. 29. And the fruit of such 
@ trec that beareth seed is an apple: so 


who before was called the serpent, who i 

_ abode not in the truth, and which God for 

_ his rebellion, cursed, and said, “ upon thy 

_ belly shalt thou go, and dust shalt thou @ 
eat,” he got power over the creature and J 

| ruleth the children of disobedience And §@ 

_ of this serpent who beguiled Eve the apos- § 

| tle was jealous lest that the Corinthians 3 

should be deceived by him, and_ their 

minds corrupted and led away through 

subtility, from the simplicity of the 

gospel which was in Christ.” 2 Cor. ii. 2, 3.9 

An enemy to Creeds. 


lor the Berean. 


4A SHORT CREED, 


“He that will believe only what he can 
comprehend, must have a very long head, 
or a very shortcreed. Many gain a false | 
credit for liberality of sentiment in reli- | 
gious matters, not from any tenderness | 
they may have to the opinions or con- | 
sciences of other men, but because they | 
have scarcely any settled opinions, or con- 
science of their own.” —Xite’s Almanac. 


The printer of this almanac seems to | 
have profited by the hint furnished by | 
missionaries, who haye, for some years 
past, availed themselyes of this kind of 


brought on the enmity, disobedience, and Bj 
misery, which caused the curse to come 
upon him. And when the enmity and 3 
| disobedience was entered into the devil, i 
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medium to propagate their own vicys, 
and promote their own interests. But I 
am not quite certain that any solid ob- 
jection exists against “a short creed.” 
Our Saviour gives a short one when he 
says—* While ye have light, believe in 
the LIGHT, that ye may be the children 
of LicGHT”: and again, when he centres 
the whole duty of man in the love of God, 
and our neighbour, he gives a “short 
creed.” So likewise the prophet, when 
he tells us that every requisition of the 
Most High is comprehended in dealing 
justly, loving mercy, and walking humbly. 
One thing is certain, viz.: that short heads 
and long creeds, are very common com- 
panions: and I may add that a fersecu- 
ting spirit, the very bane of true religion, 
has generally been associated with the 
doctrine that we ought to believe what 
we cannot comprehend. 

But, if this be a true positioa, our Sa- 
viour’s injunction should have stood thus, 
“believe in the darkness, that ye may be 
the children of light”! Now /ight implies 
evidence; and evidence implies under- 
standing. Thus the Divine Light fur- 
nishes to the mind, evidence of what it 
ought to believe ; and so “he that believ- 
eth,” as saith the apostle, “ hath the wit- 
ness within himself”? But this evidence 
addresses itself to the understandings of 
men; for take away the understanding, 
or reason of a man, and what is the con- 
sequence? The most powerful evidence 
produces no effect. Although such a one 
may be burnt a hundred times, yet he 
dreads not the fire, because he wants that 
understanding to which evidence can alone 
be addressed: and although he may have 
been pulled, half drowned, out of the wa- 
ter, ever 30 often, yet he will still walk in- 
to the water, and into the fire; for he 
does not delieve the water will drown him, 
or that the fire will burn him, for he has 
no understanding, and thus he does not— 


_annot believe, what he does not under- 


stand. 


As our Creator has furnished us with 
external senses, to preserve our bodies— 
whereby we are enabled to comprehend 
that fire will burn, and water will drown 
us: so he has also given us internal senses 
to save our souls from destruction. And 
these internal senses give us asclear an 
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understanding, and knowledge, of the 
causes that produce spiritual pain and 
death, as our external senses do of the’ 
causes that produce bodily pain and death. 
But let us; with the author of our text, 
suppose it to be otherwise: Let us sup- 
pose that God has given us the means of 
preserving our bodics, but not our more 
important part—has given us senses that 
stand as centinels over them, and that 
make us comprehend and know the causes 
that will injure or destroy them: but has 
given us. no full evidence—no means of 
comprehending with indubitable clearness 
all the things that essentially concern the 
safety of the immortal part—the part for 
which the body was created :—Does not 
such a supposition involve a great ab- 
surdity ? 

Had the Creator left us destitute of the 
external sense of feeling, and hence with- 
out the means of comprehending those 
causes which have an injurious action up- 
on our bodies, we should have been sub- 
ject todeath every moment—the continu- 
ation of our existence would have been 
impossible. Now, as his goodness and 
wisdom has provided against this result 
in repect to the body; how much more 
reason was there to provide against the 
destruction of the soul, of infinitely great- 
erimportance! Hence it will be found, 
on the strictest inquiry, that every truth 
necessary to be known, in the latter case, 
is made self-evident to the mind; and 
“that which makes manifest is Light.” 
No implicit faith is here—no mysteries— 
no incomprehensible dogmas. Neither 
long heads, nor long creeds are necessary. 
“ Believe in the light?’—* Obey the light.”’ 
This interna/ sense, which shews the dif- 
ference between right things, and wrong, 
with an evidence, clearer than any de- 
monstrations drawn from the deductions 
of reason, is the substance of the Chris- 
tians creed, and it isa very “ short creed,” 
and often comprehended better by a short 
head, than “a long head’! Neither are 
there many “opinions” about it, “ settled” 
or unsettled, when rightly attended to ; for 
it is a system of fractice and not of opin- 
ions: a development of facts, and not a 
weaving of theories: and the invariable 
fruit of this “short creed” is love to God 
and man: afruit which many, witha long 
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PEACE AND UNITY. 


creed, and a “ settled conscience of their 
own,” that would strain at a gnat, yet 
swallow a camel, have failed to bring 
forth; and thus with all their faith, and 
mysteries, and dogmas, and orthodoxy, 
have proved themselves to be no Chris- 
tians: though they “have gained a false 
credit,” not for “liberality of sentiment,” ||, 
which they never possessed, but for some- 
thing move important—for being foillow- 
ers of Christ: for let it be ever remem- 
bered that “He that sayeth he is in the 
light, and hateth his brother (though it 
be professedly for God’s sake) is in dark- 
ness even until mow.” Jno. ii. 7. 

Thus many of those that plead for a 
belief without a comprehension, or un- 
derstanding of it, hate their brethren: 
and the reason is given by the apostle, 
“because they are in darkness, and walk 
in darkness, and know not whither they | 
go {or what they believe] because that | 
darkness hath blinded their eyes.” 1 Jno. 
fi. 11. LACONICUS. 


FOR THE BEREAN. 


William Dell, Master of Gonvil and _ 
Caius College, Cambridge, flourished a- 
bout the year 1650. He was a minister | 
of the gospel among the Independents, | 
and ef him it may be safely said, he was | 


age. He wrote several treatises which | 
shew that he was far before his cotempo- | | 


and Unity in the Charch of Christ,” .. as 
applicable to the state of the Church in 
the present day, as perhaps it was at the 
time of its first publication. 

After stating several things to be done 
for the maintenance of Peace and Unity 
in the Church, he says—* The seventh 
,ryle js, for all true Christians and Con- 


' gregations to take Christ alike for their 
| head, and not to set up visible heads, or 


ringleaders, to themselves of men; no not 
of the best of men. For whilst some 
said, We are of Paul, others we of Apol- 
los, others we of Cephas, they were all, in 
this matter, carnal, and divided both from 
Christ and among themselves, whilst se- 
‘veral set up several heads whom they 
especially owned, and after whom they 
were called. Whereas each that believ- 
ed by the ministry of Paul, or Apollos, or 
Cephas, were, through the same faith and 
spirit with them, as near to Christ as 
themselves were ; and so were not to set 
up afellow member as a head, to the di- 
vision of the body. I say each believer 


equally for their head, and so ought not 


| to set any outward, or visible head, for 
| them to join to; for this is to rend the bo- 


dy in pieces, and to work great division 


| and distraction among the faithful.” 


«“ And therefore let us know that it is a 


| part of the mystery of iniquity for the 


i Church or faithful to have one or more 


one of the most enlightened men of his |; || visible heads to go to, not being contented 


| with Christ alone. And though this hath 
been, and will be, the practice of the car- 


raries in the knowledge of things apper- | 
taining to the Kingdom of Christ. 
was aspiritually minded man, deeply ex- 


perienced in divine things. Having pass- | 


ed through the variousstages of the Chris- 
tian life, he arrived to the stature of a 
man in Christ; and, like the Scribe, well 
instructed in the mysteries of redemption, 
he was enabled to bring out of his treasu- 
ry things new and old. His works have 
been published several times; once by 
John Kigdall, of Westmoreland, a mem- | 
ber of the Society of Friends, highly es- 
teemed for the piety and consistency of 
his character, and author of one or more 
volumes of “ Piety promoted.” 


The following extracts from one of his 


He | nal Church, yet the spiritual Church and 


_ people do only own and have recourse to 
| Christ, their true and spiritual head. And 
so they all living as one body, and mem- 
bers of one another, under one holy Acad, 
live all in invincible peace and unity. 
Whereas difference of outward heads and 
ringleaders, always breeds difference and 
divisions among Christians,” 

“And though through God’s especial 


| goodness, the doatrine of the gospel be 
|| again revived among us at this present 


time, yet ought we not to set down con- 
tent with the present state of things, but 
to search and see if our -present doctrine 
do not yet err from the primitive purity 
and brightness of the Gospel, and that in 


works, entitled‘*The way of true Peace 


| Many considerable points; and whether 


and communion of saints hath Christ @ 
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| persecution, and having known the bit- 


THE PILGRIMS. 


some or many corruptions do not yet re- 
main amongst us to be purged out by the 
light and truth of the Apostle’s doctrine.” 
—“ Believers must know that the gift of 
the Spirit only, without all human Jearn- 
ing is sufficient to teach us perfectly which 
is truth and which ts error,and to make 
us able to judge all doctrines of men and 
angels: and that all the human learning 
in the world, without the spirit, is not able 
to do this. And so a poor plain country- 
man, by the spirit which he hath receiv- 
ed, is better able to judge of truth and er- 
ror, touching the things of God, than the 
greatest philosopher, scholar, or doctor, 


in the world that is destitute of it.” 
B. 


FOR THE BEREAN. 


THE PILGRIMS. 


T observe in one of the public Journals | 


that the 205th. anniversary of the landing 
of the Pilgrims upen the rock at Plymouth 
was celebrated at New-York on the 22d. 
inst. Among many toasts drank on this 
religious occasion was the following— 


“THE PiILGRims—May an impartial re- 
view of their religious zeal warm and reg 
ulate our piety, and the remembrance of 
their enterprize, sufférings and perseve- 
rence make us worthy of the inheritance 


a they have left us.” 


How an impartial review of their 
religious zeal, ought to regudate our 
piety, appears to me (difficult to reconcile 


|) with the enlightened views of the present 


age !—Their religious zeal was manifested 
by the most intolerant bigotry that any 
age has produced. They had fled from 


terness of the spirit of Intolerance, we 


~ might suppose they would have borne an 


exemplary testimony against it. But 


_ what was the fact? No sooner were they 
settled and invested with temporal power, | 


than they turned their hands against every 


man who could not subscribe to. their re- | 
igious Creed!—A_ scene ensued that is 


shocking to humanity. They immured 


dissenters into foathsome dungeons—cut 


off their ears—whipped, fined, banished 


» and hung them!—Is this the religious | 


— 


zeal, when impartially reviewed, that 
should warm and regulate our piety ?— 
Heaven forbid! Their religious zeal and 
its awful consequences, should be held up 
to survivors as a Beacon to warn every 
religious community, and every individual, 
to avoid a course so fatal to the best in- 
terests of Society, and so disgraceful te 
the religion of a benign and compassionate 
Redeemer. 


Can it be possible that those who cel- 
ebrated the anniversary of the landing of 
these pilgrims, could intend, that the 
jriety of the present age should be warmed 
and regulated by a review of such religious 
zeal? Dothey desire that the spirit of 
the Pilgrims should be infused into the 
minds of the present generation ?—De 
they wish to see persecution revived? De 
they pray that the kind of religious zeal 
which produced such deplorable conse- 
quences should animate us, and yet hope 
the tree will now produce better fruits—, 
While like causes produce like effects 
this is impossible!—The hope is vain. 
Such a “ religious zeal” as animated the 
pilgrims is of all things most to be depre- 
cated. It was a zeal without Charity !— 
It would arm one part of our population 
against the other!—It would scatter fire- 
brands in society! It would raise a storm 
which nothing short of divine power could 
allay! It would heap disgrace upon the 


profession of the most, benevolent—the 


most tolerant, the most forbearing religion 
that was ever promulgated ! 


Under these impressions I would sug- 
gest to those who celebrated the anniver-, 
sary of the landing of the Pilgrims upon 
the rock at Plymouth, the following toast, 
to be considered at the next annual festival, 
as much more appropriate than the one 
now under review. ; 


THE PiLGrims—May an impartial re- 
view of their religious zeal, and its deplo- 
rable consequences, warn us to beware 
how we follow in their footsteps. May 
we learn from their history to abhor the 
spirit of persecution, and steering an op- 
posite course come to understand that the 
best evidence of true faith in Christ is te 
keep: his commandments, doing unto others 
as we woul they should do unto us! 

PELERIN, 
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TOLERATION. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE BEREAN. 


RELIGIOUS TOLERATION. 

Accustomed as I have been, to the at- 
tentive perusal of your valuable work 
from its commencement, will it be deemed 
indecorous or obtrusive, for me to adopt 
this mode of expressing my satisfaction 
with the manner in which it has been con- 
ducted. It contains several essays upon 
Religious toleration with which I was 
much pleased ; and you have given some 
painfully interesting details, of the most at- 
rocious acts of cruelty resulting from intole- 
rance,which ever disgraced human nature. 

These accounts doubtless have a natural 
tendency to increase our abhorrence of 
Bigotry, and they are also admirably cal- 
culated to impress the indispensible obli- 
gation imposed upon us all, to cherish a 
disposition of charity and forbearance, 
without which all our zeal for the promo- 
tion of religion is worse than nothing. For 
{t was zeal without charity exerted under 


the pretext of advancing the sacred cause, | 


which originated these barbarities. And, | obliged to live quietly under the civil go- 


after all our professions of Christian knowl- 
edge, and religious experience, there is 


Saviour,” than this exalted virtue, and 
characteristic of Christianity—true Char- 
ity. Woolman says of it—*True charity is 
an excellent virtue; and sincerely to labour 
for their good, whose belief in all points 
doth not agree with ours,is a happy state.” 


A practical conformity to this golden 
rule, would have induced Calvin to spare 
the life of Servetus, although he dared to 
differ from him in opinion,—and it would 
also have prevented many other shocking 
deeds of Bloodshed and Persecution. 

In these eventful days, I conccive it to 
be of the utmost importance, that these 
prominent features of ecclesiastical histo- 
ry (Persecution and Destruction) should 
be frequently held up to our view ; that we 
may contemplate the awful picture, and 
be instructed; always remembering, that 
like causes will produce like effects. And 
that therefore, it is our indispensible duty 
to maintain a vigilent warfare against the 
dark spirit of Bigotry. 

I wish no one to infer from the forego- 
ing observations, that there is any ground 


| 
| 
| 


' 


now to fear, “ persecution unto death,” or 
unto “ strange cities.” For our mild and 
happy form of government secures us 
from such extremes as these. 

And although there may be bigots in 
every society of professing Christians, 
who would have all to think just as they 
think ;.yet there are also many others 
who rationally conclude—it is both im- 
possible and unimportant to bring about 
a uniformity in religious opinion. 

Aslam addressing you upon the sub- 
jectof religious toleration, my inclination 
prompts me to inform you, that when in 
Philadelphia a few weeks since, I visited 
the Pennsylvania Hospital, and there sur- 


' veyed, with emotions of extraordinary in- 


terest, the imposing statue of William 
Penn, who is represented in an erect atti- 
tude, holding his Charter in his left hand, 
upon which are these words: 

“Almighty God, being the only Lord 
of Conscience; I do grant and declare, 
that no person, who shall acknowledge 
one Almighty God, and professes himselt 


vernment, shall in any case be molested,” 


&c. 
nothing in my humble opinion, that does | 


more truly “adorn the doctrine of God our | 


My reflections upon the occasion were 
solemn and impressive, and indeed, who 
can read them with apathy; or without 
feeling- veneration for the character of 
this wise legislator, and magnanimous 
champion of the rights of conscience. 

How natural was it for one in his sta- 
tion, who had himself been much perse- 
cuted on account of his disbelief in the 
doctrine of the trinity, to make sucha 
provision for religious toleration, and the 
free exercise of conscience. 

I will add that I was forcibly reminded 


| of the views of Rammohun Roy upon the 


unity of the Almighty Jehovah. Was 
William Penn living in these days, he 
would more correctly appreciate such a 
man, than to call him a Heathen, as some 
of our modern divines (falsely so called) 
have done; and that solely because he 
candidly avowed himself unable to adopt 
their trinitarian schemes, after a consci- 
encious conviction, that the New Testa- 
ment did not inculcate them. And al- 
though William Penn and he might not 
correspond in their belief in all points, yet 


| the Christian temper, and amicable dis: 
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TRUE CHRIST. 
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position which is evinced in the writings 
of this learned and enlightened Brahmin, 
would elicit his admiration, and obtain his 
sanction. I doubt not, that he would de- 
fend him against the violent attacks of his 
uncharitable adversaries. Such of your 
readers, as have expressed themselves 
to me, were much gratified with those 
extracts from his writings, which you 
published—And presuming that the ac- 
companying essay will not be unaccept- 
table to them or you, 1 enclose it to your 
disposal. 

Reader, be not alarmed at the doctrines 
it contains; they are not new, they are as 
old as the Scriptures. Be not therefore 
hasty to condemn them.—But imitate the 
example of the noble Berean.—* Search 
the Scriptures whether these things be 
so.” A SUBSCRIBER. 


SELECTED. 


THE TRUE CHRIST. 


“The truth is, Christ was conceived in 
us, as soon as ever we were born, asI said 
before, nay as soon as ever we had a be- 
ing ; nay, it was he, that created us, found 
the very matter, the materials whereof we 
were made, and gave us our being: But 
now this we must know and believe, 
Christ was born in us at our first being, 
yet that is not enough, (as to us) but he 
must be manifested in us, that to be born 
again in us. We condemn those cursed 
Jews, that apprehended our Lord and 
Saviour, and put him to death; and we 
condemn Judas for betraying him; and 
we condemn the soldiers that nailed him 
to the cross, and: pierced his blessed 
side with a spear: Oh! we count them 
bloody villains; and your hearts so com- 
passionate his sufferings, and their cruelty, 
that ye would have put them toa thousand 
deaths: But let me ask thee, What 
doest thou do, when thou followest thine 
own will and thine own pleasure, against 
his pure commands? I tell thee, Zhou 
-art the man, as Nathan told David. 2 Sam. 
xii. 7, Thou art that very Judas, the 
very traitor that hast betrayed him; And 
it is thou that art to cry out, ‘I have sin- 
ned, I have sinned in betraying innocent 
blood ;’ for when he would live in thee, 
and rule in thee, and be King in thy soul, 


and tread all: his enemies under his feet, 
and set thy fect at liberty, to run the ways 
of his commandments ; thou hast betray- 
ed him into his enemies hands ; thou hast 
delivered him up to be crucified; and 
thou hast sold thy brother Joseph into 
Egypt for a slave: As long as thy sins 
live, and thou pretendest to be a servant 
to him, ‘thou hast made a mock of the 
Son of God, and counted the blood of the 
covenant an unholy thing, wherewith he 
would have sanctified thee :’? Heb. x. 29. 
Therefore you must seek to have ‘your 
part in the: first resurrection,’ (Rev. xx. 
6.) if you hope the second death shall 
have no power upon you. 


“But let me remember myself, per- 
haps, friends, I speak riddles to you ; for 
you may say in your hearts, ‘far be it » 
from me tocrucify my Saviour: I find no 
Christ crucified in me, nor I would not do 
it, no, not for a thousand worlds: What! 
to have my hands imbrued in the death 
and blood of the Son of God; God for- 
bid!’ No, poor soul! I believe thou nei- 
ther seest nor feelest it so, because ‘the 
strong man keepeth the house,’ (Mat. xii. 
29,) and he keeps all at peace ; but if one 
Jesus Christ is come into thy soul, even 
he that was dead, and now begins to live, 
that he begins to rouse ufp himself like e 
Lion, he will then make ‘ all the beasts of 
the forest to tremble,’ (Isa. lvi. 9, and 
Hos. xi. 10.) viz. all those mad, unruly 
beasts and lusts within us, that are hunt- 
ing, roaring, and seeking after their own 
prey: And know this, if he once will arise 
and lift up himself, it is not in the power, 
of all the lusts and corruptions in the 
world, nor in all the powers of darkness to 
keep him down ; but till this time, ‘he is 
content to serve your iniquities,’ as the 
Prophet speaks, neither can you by all 
your pains, labour, fasting, industry, force, 
or laws cause him to arise, until he pleasc; 
therefore the church often in the Canti- 
cles seriously chargeth the world, yea, 
and the daughters of Jerusalem too, ‘ that 
they stir not up nor awake her beloved, 
until he pleaseth,’ for she knew very well 
it was but in vain, notwithstanding all that 


} stir and bustle, that men make to force 


men to be religious and to serve God ; but 
all is nothing, till God himself ‘speak to 


H you with a.strong hand, to instruct you,’ 
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4s the Prophet Isaiah speaks: and it is He, 


that convinceth you and not else. But | 


when he doth arise; he will then shew 
himself to you, and shew you and make 
you sensible, how you have scourged and 
crucified him all this while: He will make 
you amazed to see, how all this while you 
have had him live in you, been so near 
you, and yet you have crucified him: 
Then thou wilt say with astonishment, 
‘what! have I crucified my Saviour all 
this while, and I not aware of it! O 
wretch thatlam!’ Oh now, hecries out, 
*QOh let these Jews die, let them live no 
longer, these lusts, these sins of mine, 
that have crucified and put to death the 
Lord of life. 
ry of his life and death, how he was used, 
derided, buffeted, &c. little did I think, 
that I was he, that was doing all those 
things to Christ myself: I looked alto- 
gether at the Jews, and not at all within 
myself ;? but then thou shalt clearly see, 
that when Christ commanded thee these 
and these things to be done, to den, thy- 
self, totake up his cross daily and to fol- 
low him, thou hast cast his commands be- 
hind thy back, and thou wouldst not have 


When I read often the sto- * 


thou art now the very man, that hath 
newly wounded the Son of God, and 
brought from his side, and from his warm 
heart, reeking water and blood. Jon, xix. 
34. Oh beloved! these are the spears, 
these are the blocks, these are the scour- 
gings, these are the vinegar and gall to 
Christ; and that man that hath thus cru- 
cified hhim, he hath more crucified him, 
than ever the Jews did.”—Zverard. 


MISSIONS. 


The missions of Bombay, according to 
a late letter from the missionaries there, 
remains as in other places barren of fruits. 
The “Missionary Herald,” ascribes this 
want of success to God’s withholding his 
spirit. “How long,’ says that paper, “it 
may be the fleasure of our heavenly 
Father to withhold the influences of the 
spirit from the labour of his servants, itis 
not within the reach of human faculties to 
predict.” On this article the “ Christian 
Register” makes the following pertinent 
remarks: 


“ And here let us remark that we can- 
not but consider the language generally 
used by the missiouaries m relatiou to the 


him rule in thee; .(Psl 1.17.) but thou | 
choosest rather to follow thine own will, | cperarans of the Spirit, = highly ob- 
here now, thou hast newly pierced Jesus 
to the heart, with a sharp spear, and 
brought from his side water and blood; | 
thou also, whoever thou art, that profess-_ 


est the name of Christ, auth art outwardly | not adapted to convey to the minds of the 
it be in fel- | young and unreflecting an impression that 
owship with the people of God, and | God is acapricious Being, bestowing an 
walkest as Judas did, with Christ and his | withholding his blessings according to 
disciples, and yet doest but play thehypo- | what would, humanely speaking, be called 
rite, and seemest to be that thou art not; | Waim and fitfulness, and not any estab- 


unhappy misconception of the subject of 
Divine Influence, We would ask, with 
no feelings of disrespect or uncharitabie- 
ness, whether such expressions relative 
to God’s withholding his Spirit, as are 
used in the paragraphs quoted above, arc 


any sespect of per- lished and uniform system of operation. 
sons) whoever thou art, thou art the Ju- 
das that hast betrayed thy master witha 
kiss, and delivered him up to be crucified. 


Thou confessest, ‘truth it is, God com- | 


We must confess it appears so to us, ane 
is therefore in our view highly reprehen- 
sible in itself, and worthy of serious re- 
view. Ifthe good man may rely on any 
thing with certainty it seems to us it is on 


the blessing of Providénce, in some way, 
on his well-meant and well-directed ef- 
forts; and to speak in the manner we 
have mentioned of the Divine influences, 
to us to be much like the 
eity altogether such an-one as ourselves, 
and like casting the blame of the unhappy 
of our own rashness and 
misjudgement, or the failure of our ex- 
| travagant expectations, on the Author of 
all Wisdom and Goodness,” 


mands me todo these things, to cross my- | 
self, to forsake my own will and follow | 
him: Tush, but it is all one, I must have | 
my own will, and I will have my own will, 
I will not stand bent to these strict laws; | 
it is thou now that sayest as in Psalm ii. 3. | 
‘Let us break these bands asunder, and | 
* east these cords from us.’ Ol friend! 


—- 
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On this subject we referthe Missionary 
Herald to the xxiii. ch. of Jeremiah, for a 
very just comment on modern missions, a 

art of which we will quote for his use : 

« Behold I am against them that pro- 
phesy false dreams, saith the Lord, and 
do tell them, and cause my people to err 
by their /yes, and by their lightness; yet 
J sent them not, nor commanded them, 
THEREFORE they shall not profit this peo- 
ple at all, saith the Lord”—* And I will 
bring an everlasting reproach upon you, 
and a perpetual shame, which shall not 
be forgotten.” 

MISCELLANIA. 

«What a wonderful creature is man, 
endowed as he is with faculties by which 
he can comprehend and explain the ma- 
terial system to which he belongs; show 
the relation of the planets to their central 
sun, and to each other; and prove to the 
meanest capacity the correctness of his 
knowledge, by ascertaining with precision, 
and long before they occur, the eclipses of 
the sun and moon. Hence he can form a 
probable idea of the mystic dance which 
myriads of such systems are performing 
with invariable order and harmony, in il- 
limitable space ; and thence, with a con- 
gisteucy almost amounting to certainty, 
infer the existence of an infinitely wise, 
gool, and powerful First Cause,—the 
Creator, Preserver, and governor of the 
stupendous whole! Bnt notwithstanding 
this evidence of man’s mental powers,— 
when he shuts his eyes to the outward 
tiew of things, and closely considers how 
transient is his own existence, he is at a 
stand! He finds it difficult to conceive, 
how such a diminutive creature can be 
mere an object of the Divine notice and care, 
than the insects, which he himself is heed- 
lessly and continually crashing under his 
- feet, are of his :—nor is there any effectual 
relief from the doubt and anxiety intowhich 
such a humiliating reflection casts the 
mind, but the immediate sense excited in 
it by Omniscience itself. ‘This, animating, 
raising, and uniting the soul to its first 
Principle, gives it aconception and com- 
prehension, of which, in the independent 
exercise of the rational faculty and bodily 


knowledge then, is not the result of labori- 


| ous inquiry, but intuitive: the medium of 


its perceptions being light itself, ail doubt 


| and uncertainty are necessarily excluded ;. 


—it sees,—and is assured.” — Dillwyn. 


“ The professors of Mahomedism and 
Christiamty, though they both acknowl- 
edge the Divine Being and His attributes 
in words, alike contradict them in prac- 


tice. If there be any difference between 
fighting Christians and fighting Mahome- 
dans, it is in favour of the latter; for they 
may plead an implicit obedience to the 
commands of their law-giver, and are so 
far justifiable: but the professors of the 
Christian religion have no such pw ; the 
are enjoined by Him they call their Lord, 
not to revenge themselves; but to love 
and pray for their enemies; notwith- 
standing which, they not «nly plan and 
ray for the destruction of each other, 
ut often,when this is effected, alternately 
lift up their hands to Him, as it were in 
praise and thanksgiving, for enabling them 
so effectually to violate His command !” 
Ibid. 
“It is said that when Constantius, the 
father of Constantine, came tothe throne 
he issued an edict, that all Christians in 
office should renounce Christianity, or 
uit their places. The greater part of 
them readily gave up their employment 
to preserve a good conscience; but a 
few cringed and renounced Christianity. 
When the Emperor had made full proof ot 
their disposition, he turned out every one 
who had complied, and took all the others 
again, giving this as the reason for his 
conduct, that, “ Those who would not be 
faithful to Christ would not be faithful te 
him.” —[ Christian Register. 


BITRACTS 
ON SLAVERY, &c. 


A very common argument with the 
West India Slave-holders, and one ad- 
vanced frequently even by those in the 
U. States, to palliate, or justify slavery is 
its former prevalence amongst the other 
nations as the Romans, Greeks, Jews &c ; 
and a comparison is often attempted to be 
drawn by such interested persons between 
Pagan and Jewish slavery, and Negre 
slavery, favourable to the latter. It 


senses, it ts utterly incapable; for its : is our design, under this head, to give. 
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extracts from different authors as will 
serve to furnish the friends of humanity 
and justice with facts to meet such argu- 
ments, and to prove that Negro slavery, 
as it now exists in Christendom, for cruelty 
and degradation has had no parallel 
among the nations of antiquity. We be 
gin with Stefihens on the slavery of the 
W. Indies. 

“If English Christian legislators had 

really been less unjust and less cruel in 
their institutions than a Pagan people, 
whose servile code confessedly had no 
parallel for its severity in the ancient 
world, such a superiority would afford but 
avery disreputable boast: more especial- 
ly, when the worst period of Roman sla~ 
very, prior to its reformation by law, is 
that from which every instance of cruelty 
has been drawn. It has, however, partly 
appeared in this work, and shall be made 
completely ‘manifest before I conclude, 
thatthe Roman slave, even under Tiberius 
and Nero, was in a state less degraded and 
less wretched than that of our colonial 
negroes. 
“Tn that Jamaica Report, as in other 
controversial pieces, the distinction be- 
tween the ordinary private slavery of 
Rome, and that which forms the subject 
of the present section, penal servitude is 
wholly overlooked, and severities which 
belonged to the latter are attributed to 
Roman slavery at large. It is, I admit, 
an inaccuracy for which great modern au- 
thority might be pleaded ; and I therefore 
do not so much blame the Assembly for 
exaggerating in this instance the cruelty 
of Roman laws and manners, as for un- 
fairly extenuating and misrepresenting 
their own. 

“It is not untrue, though alleged in that 
most disingenious and. fallacious Report, 
that the slaves, of the ergastu/a, the pri- 
vate prisons or work-houses, were often 
forced to work in chains ; that great num- 
bers of men were so treated; and that 
the practicé was very common all over 
Italy : But it is equally true, that the sub- 
jects of this severity were not slaves, in 
the ordinary sence of that private relation , 
but convicts, suffering under the sentence 
of competen 
either reduced them from freedom to ser- 


_ jtude, or condemned them, being slaves, to 


t courts-or judges, which had | 


adeterioated condition, for real or imputed 
crimes. Their treatment, therefore,cannct 
be fairly compared with that of our. plan : 
tation negroes, to the advantage or disad- 
vantage of the laws by which they are 
respectively governed. They were not 
even known by the same name with ordi- 
nary slaves ; except when spoken of in a 


‘loose and inaccurate way. They were 


called, not servi or mancipii ; but servi 
fens and ergastuli; the former being 
convicts condemned by the civil magis- 
trate; the latter, criminal or refractory 
slaves, adjudged to imprisonment or 
chains by the fater familias, or master, in 
his domestic forum. But it may be proper 
to speak of each of these a little more ful- 
ly and distinctly. 

“Of the servi Pen, and Ergastuli. 

“The Roman magistrate had the pow- 
et of reducing, by his sentence, a free man 
to servitude for high crimes against the 
state; but the condition into which the 
convict passed, was not, strictly speak- 
ing, slavery. It was, in fact, so much 
worse than private bondage, that a 
slave, when convicted of public crimes, 
had sometimes no other punishment than 
the change from the one state to the other. 
In some respects, however, it strongly 
resembled slavery, and especially im 
the total privation or suspension of 
civil rights. Every free man who, un- 
der the Romar law, incurred a capital 
sentence, diminutio capitis, forfeited from 
that moment his civil character or per- 
sonality. He ceased to be a citizen or sub- 
ject ; and became, according to the lan- 
guage of English jurists, dead in law. Se 
far his new condition was that of the pri- 
vate slave; who had no civil existence, 
being regarded not as a person, but a ° 
thing. ‘The Roman lawyers natutally 
enough, therefore, called such a convict, 
when his life was spared, and penal la- - 
bours imposed upon him, servus, or slave: 
but some further designation was neces- 
sary to distinguish his peculiar condition; 
and to have called him a slave of the pub- 
lic, or of the emperor, would have been 
improper ; because men standing in that. 
relation to the state were -privileged be- 
yond all others of a servile condition. 
They therefore denominated these con- 
victs servi frenzy, or slaves of punish- 
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ment; personifying, as it were, the ven- | 
geance of the law, and placing it in the re- 
lation of master. 


« From this metaphor or fiction, several 
curious, and some humane, practical con- 
sequences were deduced. The servus 
pené, for instance, who had been a pri- 
vate slave at the time of his conviction, | 
was, on any deliverance from his sen- 


tence, by pardon or otherwise, no longer | 
in a servile condition, but entitled to free- 
dom; for the rights of his former master, 
having been transferred to punishment, 
could no longer be asserted by him ; and 
a release from his new metaphorical mas- 
ter was enfranchisement. Thus, if he 
was sentenced to fight as a gladdiater, or 
with wild beasts at the public shows, and 
escaped with life, or if, after being sent to 
the mines or mineral works, he was par- 


doned by the emperor, he became a free 
man. 


“An exception annexed to this rule 
might alone suffice to show that the work- | 
ing in chains was not the ordinary lot of | 
private slaves, asthe Jamaica Assembly | 
supposes, but rather regarded as a severe | 


inflict ; for when the sentence of the mag- | 
istrate was that the convicted slave should | 
be kept in chains, either perpetually or | 
for a limited period, the master’s pro- | 
perty in him was not taken away; but in| 
that case he was tobe delivered back to | 
the master, to be kept in chains by him. | 
It was supposed, however, that the lat-_ 
ter might probably refuse to receive his | 
slave under the odious condition of execu- | 
ting such asentence ; and therefore it was | 
provided that in this case the slave should | 
be sold; and if, from the same objection, 
a purchaser could not be found, he was to 
be sent for life to the public works. 


“Among the consequences of a harsh 
kind, deduced from the same legal fiction | 
any gift by will toa man in this state of 
penal servitude was void; guasi non 
Césaris servo datum sed frénx, and there- 
fore could not avail him; as it might a 


private slave by favour of the. master. 


the lot of the servus fens, when con- 


demned tothe minesor other public works, 
that to prevent his escape, he was gener- 
ally or always kept in chains. He was 
also, for the same reason, branded with 
marks or inscriptions ; and these were of- 
ten put on the face, till Constantine hu- 
manely prohibited so disfiguring the hu- 
man countenance, observing that there 
was room enough for the inscription of 


the sentence on the hands or thighs of 
the convict. 


“In analogy to these inflictions by the 
public magistrate, the fater familias, or 
lord of the Roman household, who had 
judicial authority over his slaves and chil- 
dren, even to the extent of capital punish- 
ments, established his ergastulum, a do- 
mestic prison and work-house, and con- 
demned his criminal slaves to such periods 
of confinement and penal labour in it, as 
their offences seemed to him to deserve : 
adding, in heinous cases, stripes, or severer 
corporal punishments, and even death it- 
self. On his domains in the country, the 
ergastuli were bought out in the daytime 
to their rural labours ; but to denote their 


| ; cre | correctional state, and to prevent their es- 
punishment for their crimes, and which | 


humane masters were very unwilling to | 


cape, they often, like the servi fence on 
the public works, wore chains, or gyves 


| (compedes ) on their legs. Such treat- 


ment, however unjustly and fraudlently 
it may often have been inflicted, seems 
clearly tohave been of a penal and judi- 
cial kind, imposed by order of the domes- 
tic forum, and often, no doubt, for offences 
which the civil magistrate would other- 
wise have taken notice of, and punished 
with death orthe mines. It was probably 
inflicted for those heinous crimes alone in 
the better times of the republic, before 


| the general corruption of manners had 


produced that gross abuse of these domes- 
tic powers, which I shall presently notice. 


“"Thatthe pater familias had concur- 
rent jurisdiction with the civil magistrate, 
in cases of public and capital crimes com- 
mitted by his slaves, is clear. In a pas- 
sage in Horace, for instance, which I have 
already cited, the poet represents himself 
as the judge who would condemn or ab- 
solve his slaves, even in questions of theft. 


But it was a more painful distinction in 4 and murder,”* 
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sions, when its sincerity is put to the proof. 


-enzen to St. Jerome, “is all that is neces- 


‘Where once my steps I loved to print 


Humility A truly humble is 
not offended, but pleased with a detection | 
et his errors, if in the manner of exposing | 
them, the laws of friendship and decorum 
are not violated by unkindness or dissimu- 
lation. The resentments of a false hu- 
mility, continually contradict its preten- 


True humility leads us to look for the 
eause of our trials at home; a false hu-. 
mility to hunt for it abroad. Hence it is, 
that with the former, all things work to- 
awe for good—while pride makes us 
ose the benefit intended us, by imputing 
our disturbances to any one sooner than 


% ourselves.”—Dillwyn. 


“ A little jargon,” says Gregory Nazi- 


sary to impose on the people; the -less 
they comprehend the more they admire. 
Our forefathers and doctors of the church 
have often said not what they thought 


but what circumstances and necessity dic- 


fated to them.” 
PEACE AND THE SHEPHERD. 


* Low in a deep sequestered vale, 
Whence Alpine heights ascend, 

A beauteous nymph, in pilgrim garb, 
Is seen her steps to bend. 


Her olive garland drops with gore ; 
Her scattered tresses torn, 

Her bleeding breast, her bruised feet, 
Bespeak a maid forlorn. ' 


‘ From bower and hal! and palace driven, 


To these lone wilds I fiee ; 
Mv name is Peace, I love the cot: 
O Shepherd, shelter me!’ 


*O beauteous pilgrim, why dost thou 
From bower and palace flee? 

® soft thy voice, sosweet thy look, 
Sure all would shelter thee.’ 


Like Noah’s dove, no rest I find, 
The din of battle roars, 


Along the myrtle shores. 


Forever in my frighted ears 
The savage war-whoop sounds; 
And, like a panting hare, I fly 
Before the opening hounds.’ 


* Pilgrim, these‘spiry groves among, 
The mansions thou may’st see, 


| 


Where cloister'd saints chaunt holy hymns: 
Sure such would shelter thee !’ 


‘Those roofs with trophied banners stream 
There martial hymns resound ; 

And, Shepherd, oft from crosiered hands. 
This breast has felt the wound.” 


‘Ah! gentle pilgrim, glad would I 

‘Lhose tones forever hear! 

With thee to share my scanty lot, 
That lot tome were dear. 


But lo, along the vine-clad steep, 
The gleam of armour shines ; 

His scattered flock, his straw-roof’d huf, 
The helpless swain resigns. 


And now the smouldering flames aspire, 
Their lurid light I see ; , 
Lhear the human wolves approach ; 


I cannot shelter thee.’ ” 
BARBAULD. 
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